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adduces is frequently not actual, but hypothetical. For instance
the theory posits a wealth of popular ballads on Carolingian
themes before the Song of Roland; but these ballads wickedly
elude research, and perhaps they never existed at all. Between
the Charlemagne of history and the Charlemagne of the epic,
there is a gap of over two hundred years. The new Charle-
magne, a French King, not a Prankish leader, is the embodi-
ment of the spirit which was to be manifested in the first
Crusade. Joseph Bedier takes it that the memory of Charle-
magne was preserved, not in popular song, but by the clerics,
chiefly in the form of Eginhard's Vita Caroli. This learned
tradition became popular along the pilgrimage routes, particu-
larly the one to Santiago de Compostella. Professor Hugh A.
Smith makes a good case for considering the Song of Roland
as a new departure, which started the vogue of the Carolingian
theme. We do not claim that the memory of the great emperor
had completely died out in the popular mind; we admit that
there probably was a revival of interest in him before an un-
known but definite author composed the Song of Roland. Still,
the share of the individual remains overwhelming. In the
same way, the Faust legend and the William Tell saga had
survived humbly until the end of the eighteenth century. But
it would be a mockery to assert that they automatically as-
sumed definite shape, that they "got themselves written down,"
somehow, by scribes known as Goethe and Schiller.

The defenders of the Unconscious Growth theory have a
tendency, not only to suppose evidence, but even to "fake"
evidence. It has often been observed that in the splendid haze
of the Romantic mind, there is but a shadowy frontier between
the will to believe and the will to make-believe. The eighteenth
century, which rediscovered the genuine ruins of Pompeii, was
also fond of depicting imaginary ruins, and even of manufac-
turing them. In the same spirit, by the side of authentic
Reliques of Ancient Poetry (Thomas Percy, 1765), there was
a goodly crop of spurious "primitive" and "popular" poems.
The vogue lasted for several generations, from Macpherson's